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ABSTRACT 

A survey involving a 2.5 percent sample of teachers 
and principals in the San Francisco area was made to determine their 
interest in, knowledge of, and attitudes toward educational 
innovation, research and development. The answers received showed 
that: 1) principals were more interested in research than were 
teachers; 2) interest in new developments was wide-reaching, 70 
different innovations were mentioned when the participants were asked 
to list the three most promising innovations; and 3) educators vastly 
overestimated (by a factor of anywhere from 4 to 11 times) 
expenditures for research and development, but still felt that these 
amounts were not sufficient. The overall conclusion drawn from the 
study was a positive one. It was felt that, despite some lack of 
information about specific innovative projects and about research and 
deveiopment activities, the participants revealed a general awareness 
of innovations, a moderate to strong interest in learning more about 
educational discoveries, and a clear disposition to support 
educational innovations and to cooperate in research and development 
activities. (Author/PB) 
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SUMMARY 



A mail survey involving a 2.5% stratified cluster sampling of 
public elementary and high school teachers and their principals in 
twelve San Francisco Bay Area counties was made to determine their 
interest in, knowledge of, and attitudes toward educational innova- 
tion, research and development. The response rate of 57.5% repre- 
sented 93 elementary schools and 58 high schools, including 202 ele- 
mentary school teachers, 88 elementary school principals, 150 high 
school teachers, and 39 high school principals. 

Among thirty sample topics for television programs, "new devel- 
opments in the teaching of reading" and "the changing role of the 
teacher" lead the list. Although there are a number of significant 
interest differences between elementary and high school teachers and 
principals, the most notable findings are that average interest levels 
in most topic areas are moderate to strong and that generally the 
principals express greater interest than the teachers. 

The responses to the questionnaire item, "list the three most 
promising innovations known to you," were so various that they re- 
quired seventy content categories to code. Among elementary teachers 
and principals the top ten innovations, in rank order of frequency of 
mention, are 1) non-graded primary schools, 2) individualized instruc- 
tional techniques, 3) team teaching, 4) new audio-visual tools and 
methods, 5) programmed instruction, 6) flexible or modular scheduling, 
7) new mathematics, 8) learning laboratories and centers, 9) instruc- 
tional television, and 10) new English. The list is similar for high 
school teachers and principals except that new scheduling methods leads 
the list with team teaching second, audio-visual developments third, 
and vocational education among the top ten. A similar request to list 
two questionable innovations brought high frequency replies for team 
teaching, programmed instruction, teaching of foreign languages in 
the primary grades, state mandated programs and texts, learning lab- 
oratories, and new audio-visual efforts. Replies to the innovation 
question were scored for "knowledge" and "attitude." The results 
suggest that the majority of teachers and principals may lack know- 
ledge of specific projects but that they are in general favorably 
inclined toward educational innovations. 

An item requesting estimates of the percentage of national educ- 
ational expenditure for research and development revealed that prin- 
cipals and teachers are ill informed, estimating current educational 
R and D expenditure at four to eleven times its actual amount. On 
the other hand the ratio of the amount they felt should be spent on 
educational R and D to their estimate of current expenditure averaged 
from 4.5 for elementary teachers to 9.0 for high school teacK^r4. By 
comparison, teachers and principals generally estimated the current 
drug and medicine R and D percentage at twice the amount they thought 
should be spent in education. 
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Response to another question revealed that informal personal con- 
tacts, research reports and bulletins, professional journals, and pub- 
lic media are high frequency sources of information about innovations, 
research and development. Principals at both levels reported signif- 
icantly more frequent use than their teachers of research reports and 
bulletins, professional journals, conventions and conferences, work- 
shops, visits, and informal contacts. 

The teachers and principals v;ere asked to rank, according to 
importance, seven characteristics of an information system. The result- 
ing overall rank order was 1) ease of access, 2) currency, 3) compre- 
hensive coverage, 4) speed of receipt, 5) evaluation of material, 
6) thoroughly documented research data, and 7) flexibility in the 
amount of detail. Elementary teachers placed more emphasis on speed 
of receipt and flexibility in detail of requested information while 
principals placed greater importance on evaluation and thoroughly 
documented research data. 

The final portion of the questionnaire dealt with a hypothetical 
proposal, in the form of a one page letter, to initiate inservice 
teacher training, classroom observation, and pre- and posttesting of 
students to evaluate a promising new curriculum. Respondents v/ere 
asked for their own reactions and for estimates of the reactions of 
the other teachers in the district, the school administration, and the 
school board. The results suggest that the great majority of public 
school teachers and principals would be personally inclined to take 
part in such a field test. School personnel also believe that the 
majority of other teachers in the district would be inclined to par- 
ticipate. The results are similar in respect to the school administra- 
tion although there are substantial numbers of teachers (35% for high 
school and 44% for elementary) who are "not sure." This effect is 
even more evident in the case of the school board's approval; very 
few believed the board would disapprove, but over half the teachers 
were "not sure." Fewer principals were unsure, probably indicative 
of their better understanding of administration and board policy. 
It is suggested that the high incidence of "n^t sure" responses may 
indicate that few such proposals have been submitted to the schools 
and that teachers are unaware of administration attitudes or policy 
on this subject. 

The overall conclusion is a positive one. Despite some lack of 
information about specific innovative projects and R and D activities, 
the teachers and principals revealed a general awareness, a moderate 
to strong interest in learning more, and a clear, prevalent disposition 
to support educational innovations and to cooperate in research and 
development efforts. 
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Introduction 

Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (Public Law 89-10) made possible the creation of regional 
laboratories to conduct programmatic research and development in 
order that proven innovations in education can find practical appli- 
cation in the nation's schools at the earliest possible date. The 
act specifies that the laboratories are to identify educational 
problems, conduct and coordinate research and research-related 
activities in problem areas, and particularly to disseminate findings 
for implementation in the schools. 

The Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 
has undertaken two major research and development programs and a 
number of auxiliary projects. The primary R and D program, designed 
to develop and implement inservice training for teachers, is presently 
developing a series of "minicourses" which will employ microteaching 
techniques to teach specific skills in four areas: basic skills, 
skills required to instruct non-typical student groups, skills re- 
quired in new instructional programs, and skills required for successful 
employment of new curricula. 

The secondary R and D program seeks to improve dissemination and 
productive use of research and development information by school 
personnel who make decisions affecting school organization and 
operation. The objectives of this program are 1) to develop moti- 
vation among school personnel to be informed about new developments 
in education, 2) to provide efficient systems through which school 
personnel can have ready access to relevant information, and 3) to 
develop organizational arrangements within school systems and personnel 
training programs that will permit school personnel to use the research 
and development information effectually. 

In order to achieve the first goal, the Laboratory is employing 
mass media to inform teachers and other school personnel about sig- 
nificant educational innovations and research-based developments. 
A pilot series of five half-hour programs was broadcast over KQED, 
the San Francisco educational television station, in April and May, 
1967. A second series began in October. 

A survey was made of school personnel in the KQED viewing area 
prior to the Spring 1967 T.V. series. The results of the survey will 
be used in planning subsequent efforts in the communication program and 
will provide a basis for assessing change and inferring impact of 
program activities. 
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PLAN OF SURVEY PROCEDURES 



Statement of Purpose, The objective of this survey was to 
develop baseline data on elementary and secondary public school 
teachers and principals of the San Francisco Bay Area regarding their 
interest in, knowledge of, and attitudes toward educational innovation, 
research and development. The survey also sought to discover the present 
sources used by teachers and principals to keep themse|ves informed about 
new developments in education, and determine the order ^in which they rank 
seven desired characteristics of an information service. 

Population. The survey called for coverage of all regular, full- 
time elementary and secondary teachers and principals in the public 
schools of twelve Bay Area counties: Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, 
Monterey, Napa, San Benito, San Francisco^ San Mateo, Santa Clara, 
Santa Cruz, Solano and Sonoma. This is approximately the area covered 
by KQEO. 

Sampling Plan. After study of alternative sampling plans, a 
procecluT^e was chosen wfiich is technically known as paired selections 
of primary units with probability of selection proportional to size. 
This is a stratified cluster sampling in which pairs of schools are 
taken by random selection from adjacent geographical areas (the same 
or neighboring districts), with the probability of the school's 
selection proportional to the size of the school, and the probability 
of the selection of a teacher from the- school inversely proportional 
to the school's size. The result was to maintain a constant sampling 
fraction, set at approximately 2.5?, in order to sample 200 schools 
with approximately three or four teachers in each school cluster. 
In other words, every public school elementary and secondary teacher 
in the sample counties had an equal chance, approximately 25 in 1,000, 
of being chosen. The school principals were automatically included. 
Note that this is not a random sample of all principals but only of those 
who supervise teachers selected for the survey. Details of the sam- 
pling procedure are covered in Appendix A. 

Type of Sol icit ation . Because of the size, geographic scope, 
and prescribed budget of the survey, the questionnaires were submitted 
by mail. The survey plan was first sent to 83 district superintendents 
for their approval, and personnel rosters were requested for the 
selected schools. A copy of the letter is found in Appendix B. Of the 
136 elementary schools, 13 were precluded from the survey by the refusal 
of either the superintendent, the principal, or the faculty. All the 
64 high schools were included. 

As soon as approval was received, the teacher roster provided 
by the school (or, in the case of high schools, a list available in 
the California School Directory) was used to obtain a subsample of 
teachers. A personal letter viith a six-paqc questionnaire vas sent 
to each selected teacher. Approximately three to four weeks later 
a second letter and a shorter two page questionnaire were sent with 
a return envelope to those who failed to reply to the first letter. 



The return rate of the first mailing was 4?.';_. Response to the 
second mailing raised the rate to 57. 5 ' . Copies of these letters 
and questionnaires are in Appendix B. 

Recording a nd Analysis. The questionnaires were precoded for 
key punching and transferred to IBM cards for statistical analysis. 
A school was included if represented by at least one complete six- 
page questionnaire from a teac her. (Schools with responses merely 
from the principal or "with only short form responses from teachers 
were eliminated.) The questionnaire data was divided into four 
separate groups: elementary school teachers, secondary school 
teachers, elementary school principals, and secondary school principals. 
Item distributions, means and standard errors of the means were 
calculated for each group. Details of the statistical treatment 
are reported in Appendix A. 
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THE :URVEY INSTRUMENT AND SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 



There mre several types of information the Laboratory wished 
to obtain from teachers and principals. First, what are their 
interests in various topics which might be presented on our televi- 
sion programs? Second, what is their knowledge of and attitude 
toward educational innovation, research and development? Third, how 
do they keep themselves informed about new developments in education? 
Fourth, what characteristics do they think most important in an R 
and D information service that would be responsive to their needs? 
Finally, how willing are they to participate in research and develop- 
ment in their schools and classrooms? 

The questionnaire face sheet requested name, school, present 
position,' years experience as teacher or administrator, and grades 
and subject taught. It also provided three multiple choice items 
regarding presence of minority groups, population density, and 
socio-economic background of the student population. These questions 
were considered most relevant for possible examination of differences 
in interest or attitude. School enrollment figures were added from 
published sources. 

There were 93 elementary schools (grades K-9) and 58 high 
schools in the final sample. The elementary school enrollment 
averaged 608, while the average high school enrollment was 1,720. 
The teachers in both the elementary and high schools averaged approxi- 
mately 10.5 years experience. 

Seventy percent of the elementary school teachers were classified 
as teaching general elementary subjects, 9% English or foreign 
languages, 6% kindergarten or pre-school , 4% science, 4% special 
education, 3% mathematics, 2% social studies, 1% health or physical 
education, and 1% shop or vocational education. 

Thirty-five percent of the high school teachers were classified 
as teaching English or foreign languages, 21% driver education, 
business or vocational education, 11% social studies, 9% health or 
physical education, 8% mathematics, 8% fine arts, 5% science, and 
3% special education. 

Approximately 70% of the elementary schools had no minority 
group constituting more than 20% of the student population. Ten 
percent reported a Negro student population above 20%; 17% reported 
a Mexican-American population above 20%; and 2% reported both Negro 
and Mexican-American populations above 20%. 

The percentage of minority groups in the high schools was similar 
except that nearly 5% of the schools reported that both Negro and 
Mexican-American groups represented more than 20% of their student 
bodies. 



Approximately 3% of the elementary schools served an essentially 

rural area, 19% small city or town, 50% suburban, 15% urban, and 13% 

large urban. For the high schools the figures were quite similar: 

3%, 18%, 47%, 15% and 17%, respectively. 

Seventeen percent of the elementary school teachers described 
the socio-economic background of the majority of their student popu- 
lation as lower income, 54% as lower middle, 29% as upper middle and 
1% as upper income. 

High school teachers and principals reported that somewhat more 
of the majority of their students come from upper middle income families; 
the corresponding percentages were: 12% lower, 46% lower middle, 41% 
upper middle and 2% upper income. 
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INTEREST AREAS 



Page 2 of the questionnaire lists thirty sample topics which 
might be treated by a series of educational research and development 
television programs. The first ten represent an effort to divide the 
curriculum content into a small but reasonable number of categories. 
The remaining topics on new methods, organization or technology, and 
special topics were culled from several reports on new developments 
in education. Figures 1, 2, and 3 summarize the results. Complete 
data on distributions, size of samples, means, standard errors of 
the means and results of difference UiSts are contained in Table 5 
in Appendix C. 

Curri culum Areas . It was observed that interest is moderately 
high inmost of the ten curriculum areas; only foreign language 
instruction, health and physical education, and vocational education 
had averages below the "moderate interest" level. New developments 
in the teaching of reading was the most popular choice for every 
group, including the high school teachers (despite tlie fact that 
their mean interest level was significantly lower than that of their 
own principals or the elementary teachers). The second choice varied 
considerably: modern math for elementary teachers, vocational 
education for both high school teachers and principals, and a tie 
between English language instruction, writing and composition, and 
science for elementary principals. 

There are many statistically significant differences in inter- 
est levels.^ Elementary teachers indicated higher interest than 
high school teachers in new developments in modern math, science, 
reading, English language instruction, social science, and writing 
and composition. On the other hand, there v/as a remarkably higher 
interest of high school teachers in vocational education. 

There are only two statistically significant comparisons 
between elementary principals and high school principals: the high 
school principals indicated higher interest in new developments in 
modern foreign language instruction and in vocational education. 

In general the principals of both elementary and high schools 
indicated greater interest in new developments than did their 
teachers. The elementary principals recorded higher interest in 



1. All tests of significance were made by t-tests set at the .05 
level. In general the tests of differences between teachers and 
principals are conservative because the correlation between teachers 
and principals was not used in computing the t-test. Differences 
between elementary school teachers and high school principals and 
high school teachers and elementary school principals were not 
computed. 
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Figure 1 



Interest in new developments in the teacliing of: 
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these cireas: Lncjlish language instruction, health and physical educa- 
tion, and vocational education. The high school principals were con- 
sistently higher in all ten curriculum areas with especially signifi- 
cant differences in science and reading. 

It should be emphasized tlirit despite these differences between 
groups, the overall interest levels of all groups a^e moderately high. 
Reference to the percentage distributions in Table 5 of Appendix C 
reveals that only three subjects (modern foreign language instruction, 
health and physical education, and vocational education) were checked 
by n.ore than 50';;> of any group in the "no interest" or "slight interest" 
categories, and that in each case, only two of the four groups exceeded 
50;:. 

Generally speaking teachers are interested in new developments 
in curriculum areas. Elementary teachers, possibly because of their 
lack of subject specialization or because of the many new curriculum 
developments in the K-8 levels, with the conspicuous exception of 
vocational education, tend to express greater interest in all topics 
than their high school counterparts. The principals, especially the 
high school principals, indicate even greater interest than their 
teachers. 

N ew Methods, Organization or Technology in Education . Ag a i n , 
interest in this area is moderately high, averaging above the 
"moderate interest" level. It is slightly lower than the curriculum 
area averages for elementary teachers and principals and high school 
principals, but higher than the curriculum averages for high scl/ool 
teachers. The overall rank order of interest from highest to lowest 
is 1) Individually Prescribed Instruction, 2) audio-visual and multi- 
media developments, 3) programmed instruction, 4) team teaching, 
5) non-graded schools, 6) learning laboratories, 7) modular schedul- 
ing, 8) computers in the school, and 9) information reduction, 
storage and retrieval. The last three items averaged below the 
"moderate interest" level for elementary school teachers, the last 
two for elementary school principals. 

Among the significant group differences, high school principals 
and teachers were more interested in computers in the school than 
their elementary school counterparts. Principals at both levels 
expressed greater interest in learning laboratories than did their 
teachers; high school principals were more interested in this topic 
than elementary principals. 

Individually Prescribed Instruction, a high interest area for 
all groups, Wr^s significantly higher for elementary school teachers 
than for high school teachers. On the other hand, another high 
interest area, audio-visual and multi -media development, was of 
greater interest to high school teachers than to elementary teachers. 
Team teaching was of more interest to high school principals than to 
high school teachers. 
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Fi'^ure 2 Tntorost in new methods, organization or technology in education: 
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Non-cjraded schools, reasonably enough, was a topic of greater 
interest to elementary school principals than to high school princi- 
pals. Conversely, modular scheduling was of more interest to high 
school principals and teachers than it was to their elementary school 
counterparts; moreover, this subject v/as a significantly higher 
interest area for elementary school principals compared to their 
own teachers. 

Special Topics . The eleven special topics averaged just slightly 
lower than the new methods area, but again, all four groups averaged 
above the "moderate interest" level. By far the most interesting 
topic was the Changing Role of the Teacher. In fact, among the 
thirty sample to:)ics, this one was exceeded only by new developments 
in reading. Following in rank order were: 2) Teaching the Culturally 
Disadvantaged or Different, 3) Learning Styles, 4) School-Community 
Relations, 5) Defining and Assessing Educational Objectives, 5) Micro- 
teaching and Inservice Training of Teachers, 7) Cognitive Development, 
8) Federal Assistance to Education, 9) Education and the Structure of 
Knowledge, 10) De Facto Segregation and School Integration, and 
11) Educational Parks. Only the last item averaged slightly below 
the "moderate interest" level for all four groups. 

In terms of significant differences among groups. Definition and 
Assessment of Educational Objectives was of less interest to elementary 
school teachers than to high school teachers or elementary school 
principals. Education and the Structure of Knowledge and The Chang- 
ing Role of the Teacher were both topics of greater interest to 
principals than to teachers at both school levels. Cognitive Devel- 
opment was of greater interest to high school principals than to high 
school teachers; similarly, Microteaching and Inservice Training of 
Teachers and School -Community Relations were both topics of greater 
interest to elementary school principals than to elementary school 
teachers. 

High school principals and teachers were more interested in De 
Facto Segregation and School Integration than their elementary school 
counterparts. High school teachers expressed a greater interest in 
Federal Assistance to Education than did their principals or the 
elementary school teachers. 

It should be stressed that most of the above differences, al- 
though statistically significant, are relatively minor and never 
exceed 0.6 of a point on the 1 to 5 point scale. 

Respondents were invited to write in topics not on the list 
which they would like to see treated. Forty-one percent did so, 
in most cases listing one topic. 
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Figure 3 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD INNOVATIONS, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



Promising and Less Promising Educational Innovations . The second 
survey subject area concerns knowledge of and attitudes toward educa- 
tional innovation, research and development. Because of difficulties 
in designing appropriate objective items in this area, the respondent 
was simply asked to list the three most promising innovations known 
to him and to briefly indicate why he believed each innovation v/as 
especially worthwhile or important. To balance the positive aspect, 
the respondent was also asked to list "two innovations being Urged 
on the schools that are most open to question" and to indicate why 
each is questionable or less than promising. The assumption was 
that the answers could be scored, at least roughly, for knowledge 
and attitude. 

For the promising innovations question, most teachers and prin- 
cipals had no trouble listing three innovations. There were only 15% 
blank, including 9% who failed to answer the item. The answers vtere 
coded into seventy content categories. Among elementary teachers and 
principals the top ten innovations, in rank order of frequency of 
mention were 1) non-graded primary school, 2) individualized instruc- 
tional techniques (LP. I., C.A^L, etc.), 3) team teaching, 4) new 
audio-visual tools and methods, 5) programmed instruction, 6) flex- 
ible or modular scheduling, 7) new mathematics, 8) learning labora- 
tories and centers, 9) instructional television, and 10) new English 
(structural linguistics, etc.). The list is similar for high school 
teachers and principals except that new scheduling methods leads the 
list with team teaching second, audio-visual developments third and 
vocational education among the top ten. 

Team teaching has top place among the innovations considered 
questionable or less than promising. Programmed instruction is also 
high for both elementary and high school groups. The teaching of 
foreign languages in the primary grades is a frequently questioned 
innovation for elementary school teachers and principals, while state 
mandated programs and texts, learning laboratories, and new audio- 
visual efforts (including instructional television) are frequently 
questioned Innovations for high school teachers and principals. 

The response to these two questions concerning innovations 
(list five and give a reason for each) was scored for knowledge on 
a simple scale which allowed zero points for no answer, one point for 
an incomplete list (less than five items), two points for a complete 
list of items which were characterized by general or common answers 
and reasons, three points for a complete list which mentioned two 
or more specific projects by name, and four points for a complete 
list which included five specific names or showed considerable 
specific knowledge or well-thought-out reasons. Obviously, this 
scale is liable to some subjective bias, but it does provide a rough 
indicator of knowledge if it is assumed that respondents who can at 
least specify innovations by name and give good supporting reasons 
are better informed than those who only repeat labels provided by 
suggested topics on the previous page of the questionnaire. 
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None of the four comparison groups (teacher, principal, elemen- 
tary and high school) reveal significantly different levels of 
knowledge. The modal response was an incomplete list (usually fail- 
ing to list two "less than nromisinq" innovations). The average was 
somewhat less than if everyone had supplied a complete list of 
general items, e.g. "team teaching "programmed instruction,'* or 
"instructional television." A little over of the principals and 
about 30a' of the teachers {'W for elementary and 29". for high school) 
responded with specific project or activity names, e.g. Initial Teach- 
ing Alphabet, Individually Prescribed Instruction, S.R.A. Reading 
Materials. Of course, the nature of the questions did not suggest 
the need to name actual projects, but there is an indication that 
school personnel are not well informed about specific innovations. 

Replies to the same innovation question were scored for inferred 
attitude toward innovation. Again, a simple subjective scale was 
employed with the following score definitions: one point if the 
response is judged clearly unfavorable, two points if it is judged 
possibly unfavorable, three points if the reply is neutral or inde- 
terminate, four points if it is judged possibly favorable, and five 
points if it is judged clearly favorable. Table 1 presents the 
resul ts. 



Table 1 

Innovation Attitude, i:^s, .'leans, Z.E. of Means, and Score distribution 





N 


Mean 


S. 


■ E. m 


1 


2 


Score 
3 4 


5 

% 

33 


Elementary School Teachers 


202 


4.06 


0. 


,059 


% 
0 


% 
3 


% % 
20 44 


High School Teachers 


150 


4.04 


0. 


063 


0 


1 


26 40 


33 


Elementary School Principals 


88 


4.19 


0. 


,079 


0 


1 


16 45 


38 


High School Principals 


39 


4.31 


0. 


,128 


0 


3 


13 36 


49 



Again, there are no significant differences among the four compar- 
isons. Although the basis for scoring the replies is subjective, the 
interpretation of a generally positive attitude toward innovation seems 
valid and will be further corroborated in a later section on the XYZ 
Curriculum proposal. This should not be taken as a blanket endorse- 
ment; the replies to the item concerning questionable innovations con- 
tained numerous criticisms which were supported by convincing reasons. 
Team teaching, programmed instruction, foreign language instruction in 
the primary grades, and learning laboratories, for example, are innova- 
tions which have not been well received by some teachers and principals 
Despite the criticism, the overall tone of the replies is positive and 
constructive, with straightforward differences of opinion about which 
innovations are appropriate when and where. 
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R and D Percentage Estimates . A second attempt to interpret 
attitude was made through an indirect technique which requested 
estimates of 1) current expenditure on educational research and 
development as a percentage of the total national expenditure for 
education, 2) percentage of total national expenditure for education 
which should be spent on educational research ano development, and 
3) percent of net sales which manufacturers of drugs and medicines 
spend on research and development. Answers to items 1 and 3 can 
be checked for accuracy of estimate. The ratios of item 2 to item 
1 and of item 3 to item 1 provide some indication of attitude in 
terms of what increase in educational R and D is desirable and how 
educational R and D was perceived compared to the R and D conscious 
pharmaceutical industry. 

Possibly the best way to dispose of the accuracy of this question 
is to say, as some teachers wrote in the margin, "I don't know." The 
estimates of total national expenditure for educational research and 
development were generally high, averaging 11.27% for elementary school 
teachers, 7.87% for high school teachers, 6.84% for elementary school 
principals and 4.15% for high school principals. In view of the fact 
that for the past few years the educational R and D expenditure has 
been a fraction approaching 1%, the estimates are quite inaccurate. 
If any answer below 2% were accepted, the percentage of "correct" 
answers would be 15% for elementary school teachers, 33% for high 
school teachers, 44% for elementary school principals and 32% for high 
school principals. 

When the ratio of what should be spent on educational R and D to 
current expenditure is computed for each respondent the following 
average ratios result: 4.46 for elementary school teachers, 7.97 for 
high school teachers, 8.11 for elementary school principals, and 9.02 
for high school principals.^ Corresponding ratios of estimates of 
current drug and medecine R and D to educational R and D are, respec- 
tively, 8.57, 13.16, 16.09, and 19.20 (see Footnote 2). Clearly, 
school personnel are in favor of marked increases in educational R 
and D effort; however, they perceive current drug and medecine R and 
D expenditure as nearly twice the amount they believe should be spent 
on educational R and D and eight to nineteen times as much. as they 
believe is currently being spent on educational R and D. It should 
also be noted that 16% of the respondents indicated should to current 
educational R and D ratios at or below 1; i.e., they felt that less 
money should be spent on educational R and D. 



2. These are averages of individual ratios with extreme ratios (e.g. 
15% should to .01% current) truncated to 50 to 1 . For comparison, 
the raLio of the averages for should to current educational R&D, re- 
ported in Table 6 of Appendix C, are: 2.01, 2.14, 2.28, and 3.41. 
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SOUKCES OF EDUCATIONAL R AND D INFORMATION 



The questionnaire asked: "Where do you obtain usable information 
concerning educational innovations, research and development?" The 
respondent was asked to indicate how frequently he utilized each of 
eleven sources by placing a check in one of four columns: "At least 
once a week," "At least once a month," "At least once a year," and 
"Practically never." Table 2 presents the distribution of replies 
for the four groups. 

The four highest used media in rank order are: for elementary 
teachers, 1) informal contacts, 2) professional journals, 3) public 
media, and 4) audio-visual materials; for high school teachers, 1) 
public media, 2) informal contacts, 3) professional journals, and 4) 
research reports and bulletins; for elementary principals, 1) personal 
contacts, 2) research reports and bulletins, 3) professional journals, 
and 4) public media; and for high school principals, 1) professional 
journals, 2) research reports and bulletins, 3) personal contacts, 
and 4) public media. Both elementary and high school principals re- 
port significantly more frequent use than their teachers of 1) research 
reports and bulletins, 2) professional journals, 3) conventions and 
conferences, 4) workshops, 5) visits, and 6) informal personal contacts. 
Average use of any information source was never significantly higher 
for teachers than for principals. 

When compared to high school principals, elementary principals 
report significantly greater use of workshops as an information source. 
Elementary teachers report more frequent use than high school teachers 
of audio-visual materials, educational television, and workshops, 
while high school teachers use conventions and conferences and public 
media more often than elementary teachers. 
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TABLE 2 

^ni.'RCES OF EDUCATIONAL R&D INFORMATION 
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DESIRED CHARACTERISTICS OF AN INFORWTION SERVICE 



This question, like the previous one on information sources, was 
posed to provide information which might be useful in the design of 
"efficient systems through which school personnel can have ready access 
to relevant information," the second of three objectives of the Labora- 
tory's Communication Program. The question was prefaced by the statement 

"If a service were designed to provide school personnel with 
information about new developments and alternatives which 
might assist them in making choices or decisi&ns about school 
matters, there would have to be some compromise 1n the design 
of its characteristics to keep it within cost limits." 

The respondent was asked to rank seven characteristics in terms of their 
importance to him. The results are reported in Table 3. 



TABLE 3 

Rank Order of Average Ranks of Seven Characteristics 
of an Educational Information Service 

(1 = most desired; 7 = least desired) 

Teachers Principal s 
Elem. H.S. ETem. H.S. 

Ease of Access to the Information 1111 

Currency of the Information 2 2 2 2 

Comprehensive Coverage 4 3 5 5 

Speed of Receipt of Request 3 4 6 6 

Evaluation of the Material 5 5 3 3 

Thoroughly Documented Research Data 6 7 4 4 

Flexibility in the Amount of Detail 7 6 7 7 



Note that the rankings for principals are in perfect agreement. 
There are slight discrepancies between the elementary and high school 
teachers and somewhat larger ones between teachers and principals. 
Table 7 in Appendix C presents complete data on sample size, means, 
standard errors of means, and the distribution of ranks for each of 
the four groups. Reference to that data indicates that several of 
the characteristics produced significant differences at the 5% level. 
Elementary teachers considered speed of receipt more important than 
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did their principals or the high school teachers; despite identical 
ranks in Table 2 above, elementary teachers ranKOd flexibility in 
amount of detail more desirable than did their principals; both ele- 
mentary and high school principals placed more importance than their 
teachers on evaluation of the information provided, and elementary 
principals stressed the availability of thoroughly documented research 
data more than did their teachers. 
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READINESS TO PARTICIPATE IN FIELD TESTING OF R AND D 



The final element in the survey sought an indication of the 
readiness of schools to assist in educational research and development. 
Initial trials of the questionnaire had indicated that school personnel 
find it difficult to answer general or vaguely defined questions, but 
that they can reply to specific, reasonably detailed propositions. The 
questions in this section were preceded by a hypothetical request for 
assistance presented in the form of a letter. The essential elements 
of the letter are as follows: ... a project has been in progress for 
several years under the direction of a responsible group of educators, 
teachers, and academicians. The work thus far shows promise, but a 
field evaluation is now necessary because of the unusual character- 
istics of the proposed curriculum. Participation will be entirely 
voluntary and will include several teacher training workshops, pre- 
and posttesting of students, and some classroom observation. Reim- 
bursement will be made for extra time spent on the project. No commit- 
ment is called for at this time, but a request is made for an indication 
of personal interest and an estimate of the reaction of other teachers, 
the school administration, and the school board. ... 

After several trial proposals were written, the XYZ Curriculum, a 
hypothetical R and D effort of the Teacher Service Project of the State 
University, was selected as a kind of request that might be generally 
applicable to nearly all teachers and principals in both elementary 
and secondary grades. A copy of the letter appears in the questionnaire 
in Appendix B. 

Immediately following the XYZ Curriculum letter were two questions 
requesting a list of attractive or unattractive aspects of the proposal. 
Eighty-five percent of the respondents wrote some answer regarding its 
attractiveness, and 40% of these mentioned specific positive values. 
Sixty-four percent listed unattractive aspects, and 47% of these men- 
tioned specific negative elements. 

Table 4 on the following page presents the results for the respon- 
dents' reactions to the proposal and their estimates of the reaction of 
other teachers in the district, the school administration, and the 
school board. Table 8 in Appendix C presents data on N*s, means, 
standard errors of the means and t-test results. Although these re- 
sults are fairly self-explanatory, a few comments should be made. 
First, it seems clear that principals and teachers at both school 
levels are favorably disposed to consider an educational R and D pro- 
posal such as the XYZ Curriculum. It is also clear that while they 
view other teachers as being less positive than themselves, the major- 
ity of teachers and a substantial majority of principals believed that 
other teachers would be interested or inclined to participate. Similarly, 
very few teachers believed that the school administration would discourage 
participation 5 but many were not sure of the administration's response. 
In the case of the school board's approval, again few thought that the 
school board would disapprove, but over half of the teachers were not 
sure. There are fewer principals who are unsure, probably indicative 
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TABLE 4 

XYZ Curriculum Proposal Responses 
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What is your personal response to % % % % 

this request? 

would definitely refuse to participate 12 0 13 

--I would be inclined not to participate but 

might agree if most other teachers and 

schools participated. 8 5 10 

--I would be inclined to participate, but 

would need much more information before 

deciding. 44 45 42 15 

would be quite interested in considering 

this proposal but would like more information, 47 48 57 71 

How do you think most teachers in your district 
would respond? 

--They would refuse. 2 3 0 0 

--They would be inclined not to participate 33* 40 15 23 

--They would be inclined to parti ci pdte. 59 50 62 52 

- -They would be quite interested in participating. 5 6 23 26 

How do you think the school administration 
would respond? 

--It would encourage participation 56 63 78 84 

-I am not sure 44 35 22 13 

--It would discourage participation 0 2 0 3 



How do you think the school board 
would respond? 

--It would approve 35 44 61 74 

--I am not sure 61 5A 38 26 

--It would disapprove 4 2 1 0 
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of their better understanding of administration and board attitudes 
and policies. This high incidence of "not sure^^ responses does suggest, 
however, that there has not been a sufficient incidence of educational 
R and D proposals submitted to the schools to provide teachers with a 
basis for estimating the response of the administration or the school 
board. 

Finally, it is noted that the principals of both elementary and 
high schools are consistently more positive in their responses than 
are their teachers; in every case, except the personal response cate- 
gory for the high school personnel, these differences are statistically 
significant at the .05 level. 

The overall conclusion is an encouraging one. The XYZ Curriculum 
proposal is hypothetical, and sufficiently detailed that it might not 
apply to all R and D request situations. However, the high percentage 
of positive perceptions with respect to other teachers, the adminis- 
tration, and the school board affords a reasonable basis for inferring 
the existence of a positive climate for R and D participation on the 
part of the public schools in the twelve San Francisco Bay Area counties. 
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Appendix A 



SAMPLING PLAN AND STATISTICAL TREATMENT 

A simple random sampling of teachers would have been preferred 
but was not feasible because up-to-date source lists for elementary 
school teachers were not available. (It would nav3 been necessary 
to write to county offices and/or school districts to obtain teacher 
lists for all schools in the area and then to enumerate each list.) 

The choice of cluster sampling was obvious because it was possi- 
ble to identify schools as the primary sampling units (PSU) through 
the Directory of Administrative and Supervisory Personnel, California 
Public Schools . Taking the school as the cluster, it was then necessary 
to obtain district approval to include the school in the survey and to 
request rosters of personnel from the district for each selected school. 
The number of teachers in each school varied between two or three to 
as many as 150. In order to avoid such large variation in cluster 
size, a measure of size (MOS) technique was employed using student 
enrollment figures published in the California School Directory. To 
further simplify the statistical calculations and take advantage of 
school and geographic stratification, a technique known as paired 
selection of primaries (schools) with probabilities proportionate to 
size was used. 

After some study and calculation a sample of 200 schools was 
selected with approximately four teachers per school. Student enroll- 
ment in the twelve counties is one million, hence if two schools were 
selected in each stratum, 100 strata of 10,000 student enrollment was 
convenient. The procedure was to select two random four-digit numbers 
(0000-9999) and apply these to accumulated totals of student enroll- 
ment in each stratum. Schools were taken into the sample when their 
enrollment accumulation interval included a selected random number. 
Selection was with replacement, so that occasionally a school was 
chosen more than oncv^. (In such cases the school was double sub- 
sampled, with each subsample treated as a separate cluster). Sub- 
sampling within the selected school was based on finding the nearest 
whole number according to the formula: 

Number of teachers in school x 100 
X = Number in subsample = Number of students in school 

This particular formula is based on the rough assumption that 
there is approximately one teacher for each twenty-five students. For 
'instance in a school of 400 students there would be approximately six- 
teen teachers. Substitution of these values in the above formula, 
(16 X 100)/400 = X, yields the desired subsample of four teachers. 
The number can vary as the ratio of 1:25 varies but generally guaran- 
tees a subsample close to four. The calculated number of teachers 
was then selected randomly from lists provided by the district office. 
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From the total student enrollment of one million, 100 strata of 
10,000 students each were established, with separate strata for elemen- 
tary schools and high schools. The next step was to proceed alphabet- 
ically through districts and schools within the districts in each county. 
This method tended to pair schools which were often in the same district, 
almost always in the same county and always in the same level, either 
elementary or high school. This sampling procedure also tended to 
select schools in proportion to their size (and hence indirectly in 
proportion to number of teachers). That is, the larger schools had a 
proportionately greater change of being chosen, but the sampling frac- 
tion within the school was inversely proportional to size (i.e., a pro- 
portionally smaller number of teachers were chosen from a large school 
than from a small one). The over-all effect was to maintain a constant 
sampling fraction of teachers of approximately 2%. 

One purpose of the survey was a comparison of principal and teacher 
response. In this case the choice of principals is contingent on choice 
of schools. It is random with probability directly proportional to 
size of school enrollment. 

Statistica l Ti^eatment . The statistics for computation of the mean 
and variance of the mean appropriate for the teacher sample design are 
given by Leslie Kish in Survey Sampling (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1965, p. 225.) The design assumes two random selections of schools 
per stratum with replacement and random selection of teachers within 
schools without replacement. 

The formula for the ratio-mean of score (y) to count variable (x) 
is as follows: 

^ - X - Kxh^. -h 

where y^^ and y^^ are the totals for the scores of the paired selec- 
tions (a, b) from the hth stratum. The x^^ x^b are similar paired 
totals for the count variable. The variance of this ratio mean is: 

X 

where D^ij^ = dj^a - i^to^^^ O^^h - (^ha " ^hb^^ ^ 

and Dij^ Dxj^ = (UJia ^ yhb^^^ha - ^hb^ - 

f is th^ sampling fraction x^ = (ixj^ -h ix]^]^)^ 

Please note that these statistics refer to the ratio of two random 
variables. The derivation of the variance is difficult and not entirely 
exact. However, the approximation is good when the coefficient of vari- 
ation of sample size is suitably small (which was true for the twu sam- 
ples). The statistical tables report standard errors of the mean (S.E.m) 
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which equal Vvarlr). 



Calculations of means and standard errors of the mean for the 
two principal groups employed standard statistics as follows: 

mean (X") = £^ uh^i^e Y io the Qcove 



Calculation of t-tests of the differences of rieans between the 
four comparison groups (elementary school teachers vs. high school 
teachers, elementary school principals vs. high school principals, 
elementary school teachers vs. elementary s.chool principals, and high 
school teachers vs. high school principals) were all based on the 
following statistics: 



Note that in the case of comparisons involving teachers and 
principals a small positive correlation between scores is commonly 
found. This correlation term (which would tend in most cases to make 
the denominator smaller and the t-test value larger) was not computed, 
hence th'i teacher-principal comparisons are conservative. 



m = 




t = 
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FAR WEST LABORATORY FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
1 Garden Circle hotel Claremont • Berkeley. California 94705 • Telephone (415) 841-9710 



Date 



Superintendent 

District 

Street 

City, State Zip 
Dear : 

The Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development is 
sponsoring a series of educational television programs to provide infor- 
mat ion about exciting new developments in education which will be of 
general interest to teachers and other school personnel. We are sur- 
veying the Bay Area to establish base line data and guide further 
programming. Two hundred schools have been chosen randomly with the 
intention of subsampling; including the principal and approximately 
four teachers to be selected randomly from the school's list of 
teachers . 

We are requesting (1) your approval to contact the principal and the 

selected teachers in the schools listed below. 

(2) comments on the acceptability or wording of any 
of the items. 

(3) lists of teachers from the following school: 



We plan to supply you and each respondent with a report of this survey. 
We will appreciate your assistance in helping us to conduct the survey. 
Please call or write if you have any questions. Thank you for your 
consideration. 

Yours very truly, 



Paul D. Hood 
Program Director 

PDH:ta 
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FAR WEST LABORATORY FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION INTEREST SURVEY 



District Code: 



j ^ You have my permission to request the principal and a sample of teachers 

at the selected school (s) to answer this survey. I understand that you 
intend to re-samplc the same school (s) at the end of the television series 
over KQED this spring. T am sending a list of teachers so that you can 
draw random samples from each school. 



j i Your request is denied. (If conditional, please indicate what we should 
do to obtain approval. ) 



Comments or recommendations regarding questionnaire items (The questionnaire need 
not be returned — or make marginal notes on and return the questionnaire.): 



Further Comment or Inquiry; 



Signature : 



Please return this page in the self-addressed envelope. 
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DESCRIPTION FOR SUPERINTENDENTS REGARDING THE EDUCATIONAL 



INFORMATION INTEREST SURVEY 

The Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development vn'll 
sponsor five educational television programs over KQED on Wednesdays, 
8 to 8:30 AM and 3:30 to 4 PM beginning 12 April and continuing through 
10 May. These are pilot programs for a series concerned with education 
innovation which will be continued in the fall. Pre- and post-series 
surveys will be conducted. 

Purpose To develop base line data on teachers and other school personnel 
regarding interest in, knowledge of and attitudes toward educa- 
tional innovation, research and development; and to develop 
auxiliary information on present sources of school information 
and characteristics of an information system. 

Sample Elementary and secondary public school principals and teachers 
in fifteen Bay Area counties (initial survey of KQED television 
area). In order to obtain a representative sample with least 
demand on school personnel, multistage random sampling will be 
used involving approximately two hundred schools (stratified by 
elementary and secondary levels and by county and sampled with 
probability proportioned to size of school enrollment). The 
principal is automatically included, but teachers will be selec- 
ted randomly from lists of teachers in each school. The tech- 
nique will produce requirements in most cases for 3, 4, or 5 
teachers (averaging 4) per school. Sampling with replacement 
resulted in selecting six schools twice; in these schools the num- 
ber of teachers to be selected will range between 6. and 10. 



FAR WEST LABORATORY FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
1 Garden Circle. Hotel Claremont • Berkeley. California 94705 • Telephone (415) 841-97^0 



Date 



Superintendent 
District 
Street 
City, State 

Dear : 

I am writing to determine if your reason for declining to participate 
in the Educational Infonridtion Interest Survey is based primarily on 
the fact that you are not in the KQED viewing area. If this is true, 
please reconsider our request. 

We are primarily concerned with determining knowledge of and attitudes 
tov/ard educational innovation, research, and development on the part of 
teachers and principals in schools throughout the Bay Area. The reason 
for conducting the Survey at this time is tied to the desire to obtain 
base line data before the series of programs. However, our purpose is 
not simply to obtain pre-post measures in schools where teachers will 
be able to view the programs. Our eventual aim is to provide, through 
a variety of mass media and a responsive information service, a wider 
range of information which will enable school personnel to make more 
effective decisions concerning developments in education. 

We consider it highly desirable that your district be represented in 
our survey in order that we may have as wide and unbiased a coverage 
as possible. 

If this information should result in a decision to approve our request, 
would you please send lists of teachers from the selected schools: 



If your decision is still no, would you please inform us so that we 
may drop your district from our sample. 

Sincerely, 



Paul D. Hood 
Program Di rector 

PDH:ta 
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FAR WEST LABORATORY FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
1 Garden Circle. Hotel Claremont • Berkeley. California 94705 • Telephone <415) 841-9710 



Date 

Teacher 

Scliool 

Street 

City, State Zip 
Dear : 

The Far West Laboratory for Educational Researcli and Development, 
which is funded by Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary 
education Act of 1965, was created specifically to conduct programmatic 
research and development, in order that innovations in education 
can find practical application in the Far West Region (Northern 
California and Wevada) at the earliest possible date. To accomplish 
this objective the Laboratory is undertaking two major programs, one 
concerned with teacher ^'^ducation and the other with communication. 

The Communication Program of the Laboratory has three components: 
(1) f^ass media dissemination of infonnation about educational 
innovation to school personnel, (2) Establishment of an information 
system responsive to inquiries about new developments in education, 
and (3) Creation of arrangements within the schools that could permit 
more effective utilization of information about educational develop- 
ments. 

To assist in the planning of tlie first and second component, we are 
conducting a survey of twelve Bay Area counties, lie have selected 
two Hundred schools randomly and have written to their respective 
district superintendents to explain our survey and obtain permission 
to contact the principal and a small number (approximately four 
chosen randomly) of the teaching staff. We earnestly request your 
cooperation in completing and returning the enclosed questionnaire 
to the Laboratory. 

I assure you that your answers will be treated with full professional 
confidence. We shall ask you to fill out a much shorter (two page) 
follow-up survey in a couple of months and shall send you a report 
of the survey results as soon as they are completed. 

Because our survey will involve a relatively small number of people, 
your answers are quite important to us if we are to obtain an un- 
biased representation. If you have further questions please write 
or cal 1 . Thank you. 

Yours sincerely. 



Paul D. Hood 
Program Di rector 
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FAR U'KST LATiORATORY 
FOR HnLiCAT]0^:AL RKSliAKCIl AND DEVI- LOPI-KNT 
1 GartUrn C.ircJo, Hotel Claremont 
Bcrke] cy, California 

EDUCATIONAI. Il^FORMAI'ION 1KTEW<ST SURVEY 

The Far West Laboratory for Eclucational Rcscnrch and Dcvalopment is undertaking 
a progran desi^^ned to provide scliool porsoniu''] in Northern California and 
Nevada uith information regarding educational innovations that arc being de- 
veloped through research. One part of the program V7ill provide school personnel, 
through educational television and printed matter, j.nf ormation about optional 
new ways of carrying on the work of the schools which may be of general interests 
In preparation for this effort we arc surveying a small sample of school per- 
sonnel to deterndne how v/e can p]an the program to make it most useful. Your 
answers to the follov/ing questions will help us to obtain an accurate estimate 
of your interest and attitudes. 

Please complete each item to the best of your ability and return this form 
to us using the enclosed envelope. Your answers will be regarded by us as 
confidential and used for purposes of our research and planning only. 

Personal and Scl l ool In formation: 

Your name: 



Name of school: 



Present position: 

Number of years of experience as a teacher, supervisor or administrator: 

If you are teaching, what subjects and grade levels do you teach: 

Subjects : 

Grade s:^^ 

The following information is needed to classify the school at which you are 
presently located: 

Do any of these special groups listed constitute more than 20% of the student 
body? Check each alternative that applies. 

Children of 

[~] Negro Q Mexican Migrant Agri- American None of these 

1 2 American 4 cultural Workers S Indian 0 



What type of area is the largest source of the student population? Check the 
one alternative that provides the largest fraction of the student population. 

I I rural Q small city-tovm Q suburban []J urban large urban 

1 2 3 4 5 



How would you describe the socio-economic background of the maj ority of the 
student population? Check one alternative. 

I I lower income Q lower middle income upper middle income Q upper income 

12 3 4 
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1 

2_ 
3 
4 
5^ 
6 



7^ 
8^ 

9 

10^ 
11 



12 

13_ 

14_ 

For 

Office 

Use 



The Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development is planning a series of educa- 
tional television programs showing iraportant 
educational research and development activities 
for spring and fall of 1967. Please rate the 
following sample topics in terms of their interest 
to you . (Check one box for each item) 



New developments in the teaching of: 

1. Reading 

2. Writing and Composition 

3. English Language Instruction 

4. Modem Foreign Language Instruction 

5. Modern Math 

6. Science • 

7. Social Science 

8. Art and Humanities 

9. Health and Physical Education 

10. Vocational Education 

New methods, organization or technology in education: 

11. Programed Instruction 

12. Computers in the School 

13. Learning Laboratories 

14. Information Reduction, Storage and Retrieval . . 

15. Individually Prescribed Instruction. ...... 

16. Team Teaching 

17. Non-graded Schools 

18. Audio-Visual and Multi-media Developments. . . . 

19. Modular Scheduling 

Special topics: 
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20. Defining and Assessing Educational Objectives. . 

21. Education and the Structure of Knowledge .... 

22. Cognitive Development. ... * 

23. Learning Styles 

24. The Changing Role of the Teacher 

25. Micro-teaching and In-service Training of Teachers 

26. Federal Assistance to Education , . . 

27. Teaching the Culturally Disadvantaged or Different 

28. De facto Segregation and School Integration. . . 

29. School-Community Relations . 

30. Educational Parks 



(5) (4) (3) (2) (1) 



(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(2A) 



(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 



(3A) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 
(43) 
(44) 



Now, please place a second check (in the column headed by the / mark) in the 
boxes of the five topics which you believe would be of greatest interest or 
value to most teachers. 



What special topics not on this list regarding educational innovation, 
development or research would you like to see treated? 
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The following questions concern your attitudes and opinions about educational 
research and d o. v o 1 o [ ) mo. n t . 

In your opinion what arc the three most promising educational innovations 
knouTi to you? Please indicate v.'hy you believe they are especially worthwhile. 

No. 1 



No. 2 



No. 3 





Why 


is 


this 


one 


important? 














2 




Why 


is 


this 


one 


important? 














3 




Why 


is 


this 


one 


important? 
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In your opinion what are the tv;o innovations being urgf^d on the schools that 
are most open to question? Please indicate v/hy they are questionable or 
less than promising. 



A7 



No, 1 



Why?_ 



No. 2 



Why? 



What percentage of total national expenditure for education do y^u think is 
currently spent on educational research and development? per cent 

What percentage do you think should be' spent on educational R & D? per cent 

What percentage of their net sales do you think is spent on research and 
development by manufacturers of drugs and medicines? per cent 



48^ 
50 
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The following questions concern how you keep yourself informed about now 
developments in education. 



Where do you obtain usable information concerning educational innovations, 
research and development? 



Indicate how frequently you utilize each 
source by placing a check in one column 
for each of the sources identified below 



<u/ <^ O Qj / o > 



1. Professional books 

2. Research reports and bulletins 
Professional journals .... 
Audio-visual materials .... 
Educational television .... 
Special courses 

7. Conventions and conferences . 

8. Workshops 

9. Visits 

10. Informal personal contact . . . 

11. Public media , 




(51) 
(52) 
(53) 
(54) 
(55) 
(56) 
(57) 
(58) 
(59) 
(60) 
(61) 



If a service were designed to provide school personnel with information about 
new developments and alternatives which might assist them in making choices 
or decisions about school matters, there would have to be some compromise 
In the design of its characteristics to keep it within cost limits. 

Please rank the following characteristics in terms of their importance to 
you. Place a 1 in the box before the most important characteristic, a 2 
in the box of the item next most important, and so on, through a 7 in the 
box after the item least Important. 

Ease of access to the information (62) 

Speed of receipt of requested information. . []] (63) 

Flexibility in level (amount) of detail. . . LH (64) 

Comprehensive coverage Q (65) 

Currency of the information. . . ....... (66) 

Evaluation of the material Q (57) 

Thoroughly documented research data. . . . . □ (68) 
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Please rcc'^ci this letter on the assu:iiption that it has been direc- 
ted to your school and that your opinion has been solicited. Then 
answer the questions on the next page. If you are a teacher please 
assume tliat the XYZ curriculum method is appropriate for a subject 
v/hich you teach. If you are an administrator assume that the curric- 
ulum method is appropriate for subjects taught in your school. 



"The State University 
Teacher Service Project 
City, State 

Gentlemen: 

During the past several years a group - professors of education, teachers^ and 
academicians - at the University has been developing the XYZ curriculum. 
Although we think that this curriculum has great promise, it clearly needs to 
be objectively tested, understood, and evaluated by actual application in the 
field. This necessity is particularly pressing since the application and use 
of XYZ procedures represent a considerable departure from usual curricular 
methods. We v/ould request that your superintendent and Board make teacher 
participation an entirely voluntary matter. 

We are writing to you to inquire whether you would be willing to participate in 
the field testing of the XYZ curriculum; your participation can be seen in 
several ways: we will need your evaluation of the curriculum, we will need to 
measure the gains and changes your students make when they study it; we will 
also need to evaluate the effects that it may have on changing your own proce- 
dures. This kind of information is necessary so that it can be known whether 
this is a useful and important innovation in education. 

Concretely your participation v;ould involve the following events: 

(1) several workshops for the necessary training and acquaintanceship with the 
new materials and procedures; you would be compensated for your time. 

(2) testing your students before and after their new experience. 

(3) five or six observations of you and your classroom while instruction in the 
XYZ curriculum was going on in order to ascertain the nature of the differ- 
ences that XYZ instruction was bringing about, if indeed, any difference is 
effected. 

At this time we would appreciate only your reaction, not your solid commitment 
with regard to two things: (1) your own personal interest in participating; 
(2) your estimate of the reaction that other teachers and administrators in 
your district might have. 

Yours sincerely. 



Director, Teacher Service 
Project" 
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What aspects of tliis proposal are attrnctlvo to you? 



What aspects of this proposal arc unattractive to you?_ 



What is your personal response to this proposal? (Check the one alternative 
which is closest to your opinion) 

1 Q I would definitely refuse to participate, 

2 I would be inclined not to participate, but might agree 

if most other teachers and schools participated. 

3 I would be inclined to participate but would need much 

more information' before deciding. 

4 Q I would be quite interested in considering this proposal 

but would like more information. 



How do you think most teachers in your district would respond? 

1 They would refuse. 

2 Q They would be inclined not to participate. 

3 1 I They would be inclined to participate. 

4 \^ They would be quite interested in participating. 

How do you think the school administration would respond? 
3 \^ It would encourage participation. 

2 Qj I am not sure. 

1 Q It would discourage participation. 

How do you think the school board would respond? 

3 1^ It would approve, 

2 P3 I am not sure, 

1 Q It would disapprove. 



We thank you for your cooperation in completing this questionnaire. Please 
use the enclosed self -addressed envelope to return it to the Far West 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 1 Garden Circle, 
O el Clarcnont, Berkelev, California. 
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FAR WEST LABORATORY FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
1 Garden Circle Hotel Claremont • Berkeley. California 94705 t Telephone (415) 841-9710 



Date 

Teacher's Name 
School 
Address 
City, State 

Dear: 

A few weeks ago a questionnaire was sent to you, the principal, and 
three other teachers in your school. We have received replies from 
some or all of the others and thus will be able to include your 
school in our survey. I have cut the original 6 pages to 2 (which 
contain the most important personal interest and knowledge items) 
in the hope that you will find it easier to supply this information 
which we need to complete our survey file on your school. Please 
help us by canpleting and returning the enclosed questionnaire. 

Sincerely yours , 

Paul D. Hood 
Program Director 

PDH:ta 

Enclosure: "Programs" 
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EDUCATIONAL INrORMATTON INTKUKST SURVEY 



The Far West Laboriicory fot* Educational Rasoarch 
and Development is planning a scries of educa- 
tional television prograns shov;ing important 
educational re^iearch and developiv.ent activities 
for spring and fall of 1967. Ploaso rate the 
follov;ing sample topics in terms of their interest 
to you . (Check one box for each item) 

New developments in the teaching of: 
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1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



Reading 

Writing and Composition 

English Language Instruction . . . . 
Modern Foreign Language Instruction. 

Modern Math 

Science 

Social Science 

Art and Humanities 

Health and Physical Education. . . ■ 
Vocational Education 



New methods, organization or technology in education: 



11. Programed Instruction 

12. Computers in the School 

13. Learning Laboratories 

14. Information Reduction, Storage and Retrieval 

15. Individually Prescribed Instruction 

16. Team Teaching 

17. Non-graded Schools . 

18. Audio-Visual and Multi-media Developments. . 

19. Modular Scheduling 



Special topics: 



20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 



Defining and Assessing Educational Objectives. . 
Education and the Structure of Knowledge .... 

Cognitive Development 

Learning Styles 

The Changing Role of the Teacher 

25. Micro- teaching and In-service Training of Teachers 

26. Federal Assistance to Education 

Teaching the Culturally Disadvantaged or Different 
De facto Segregation and School Integration. . . 

School-Community Relations 

Educational Parks 



27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 



(4) (3) (2) (1) 



(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 



(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 



(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 
(43) 
(44) 



Now, please place a second check (in the column headed by the / mark) in the 
boxes of the five topics which you believe would be of greatest interest or 
value to most teachers. 

What special topics not on this list regarding educational innovation, 
development or research would you like to see treated? 
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The following questions concern your attitudes £ind opinions about educational 
research and development. - In your opinion what aire the three most promising 
educational innovations known to you? Please indicate v;hy you believe they are 
especially v;orlhv;hlI e. 

No. 1 



Why is this one important? 



No. 2 



Why is this one important? 



No. 3 



Why is this one important? 



In your opinion what are the two innovations being urged on the schools that 
are most open to question? Please indicate why they are questionable or less 
than promising. 

No, 1 



Why?. 



Mo. 2 



Why? 



What subjects do you teach? ^ 

What grades do you teach? ] ; . 

How many years have you taught?^ , 

We thank you for your cooperation in completing this questionnaire. Please use 
the enclosed self-addressed envelope to return it. Your answers are confiden- 
tial Information and will be used for research and planning only. A report of 
findings will be sent to you. 
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APPENDIX C 
Data Tables 

Table 5: Interest in Sample T.V. Topics 
Table 6: Estimates and Ratios of R and D Percentages 
Table 7: Desired Characteristics of an Information System 
Table 8: The XYZ Curriculum Proposal 
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*t-test 0.05 level: T = Eleni. vs. H.S. X^achers, P = Elem. vs. H.S. Principals, 
E = £leni. Teachers vs. E}em Principals, H = H.S. Teachers vs. H.S. Principals. 
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